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leged to preside over the merger of three agencies 

into the current Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC), beginning in 1999. It has 
not always been easy and it occasionally required some long 
hours, but I believe we have made good progress. Florida’s 
fish and wildlife are generally in good condition, and those 
species in precarious status are the subject of active manage- 
ment efforts. 

The merger has enabled us to take a comprehensive 
approach to resource and management issues that have become 
increasingly complex and dynamic. It has also made us the 
largest resource law enforcement contingent in America, one 
that is highly effective. 

We now have 702 officers who wear the same uniforms, 
drive boats and vehicles that bear the same FWC markings, 
and have the training and supervision to enforce the state’s 
rules in marine, freshwater and upland environments. We’ve 
eliminated overlapping functions in regards to investigations, 
captive wildlife inspections and boating safety patrols. We can 
deploy officers to any part of the state, at any time of day or 
night, to work details in any type of environment. As a result, 
we have better around-the-clock coverage and can respond to 
complaints almost 100 percent of the time. Plus, by restructur- 
ing the division, we are reassigning officers from administra- 
tive duties back into the field to boost our efforts even more. 

Fish and wildlife laws are no better than an agency’s abili- 
ty to enforce them, and I am confident that our present and 
future officers in the field will protect Florida’s fish and 
wildlife resources. 

Overall, this agency and its employees are recognized as 
being among the national leaders in conservation issues. With 
the constitutional status of the agency, its independence and 
autonomy, its ability to resolve difficult and controversial deci- 
sions based on the best available information, its agency board 
made up of citizens serving as volunteers without compensa- 
tion, and its relative freedom from the vagaries of our political 
system (still the best in the world) give this agency an advan- 
tage like no other in Florida and like very few in the nation. 
The FWC should be in good hands well into the future. 

On a personal note, this agency (and one of its predeces- 
sors) has been my life for 24 years and I am grateful to the 
Commissioners for the opportunity and the privilege to serve. I 
wish them and their employees good fortune and continued 
success in the future. 


D= my tenure as executive director, I was privi- 


— Allan L. Egbert, Ph.D. 
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Early Hours 
A New Charles Rowe Print! 


enowned wildlife artist Charles Rowe has released his latest fine art print, 

Early Hours. The painting captures the mood and feeling of the 

Withlacoochee River as the morning sun breaks over the tree line. An 
alligator has come off the bank and is moving from the shadows to catch the sun’s 
warmth. Early Hours is limited to 450 signed and numbered prints. The prints are on 
pH neutral paper, printed with colorfast inks, shrink-wrapped and shipped flat. 


Early Hours may be ordered from the Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., Charles Rowe Print, 
PO Box 11010, Tallahassee, FL 32302. The print costs $130 plus $10 for shipping via UPS. Florida 
residents please add $9.10 sales tax. (Florida orders total $149.10). Please make checks payable to Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida, Inc. A portion of the proceeds benefits Florida Wildlife magazine’s fine art and 
photography expenses. 
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The He 


By Doug Alderson 


Florida 


Florida Wildlife is now in its 55th year as the state’s oldest 
outdoors magazine. Perhaps this will remind us of some things 
that are important ... 


hat is the heart 

of Florida? Is 

it the geo- 

graphic center, 
or the largest city? Perhaps it 
lies in her small towns with their 
folksy characters, slower pace 
and picturesque streets. Is it 
where the majority of govern- 
mental or courtroom decisions 
are made, or where the greatest 
visionaries, doctors, politicians, 
spiritual leaders, warriors or 
peacemakers reside? Maybe it 
derives its strength from the 
hard work and dedication of its 
everyday people, from their 
spiritual strength and vision, and 
their pursuit and stubborn 
defense of democratic princi- 
ples. 

Could the heart of Florida 
pulse from a center for the arts, 
one that boasts theaters, concert 
halls, literary figures, museums 
and art shows? Maybe it is the 
one place that seems to have the 
richest history, the greatest story 
to.tell the world. 


Could the heart be found in a 
natural place, the most unspoiled 
and cleanest, one that has the 
deepest springs, the largest trees, 
the most fish, the greatest diver- 
sity of plants and animals? Does 
it somehow lie with traditional 
Native American peoples, in their 
ancient ways and ceremonies, 
people whose roots sink deep 
into native soil? 

Perhaps it lies with those who 
have the strongest "cracker" or 
African American roots or with 
those more recent immigrants 


who carry on ways of other 
lands, outward expressions that 
when seen together are a rich 
melting pot of culture. 

I like to think of Florida’s 
heart as being all of these many 
things, the combined energy of 
our physical and artistic expres- 
sions, natural and manmade 
beauty, even our innermost 
thoughts and prayers. And its 
essence is black and white, red, 
brown and yellow. It is also 
feathered and furred, scaled and 
smooth, leafed and sheathed 
with bark. It is clear, turbid and 
tannin-tinted. It is a pulse that 
goes out depleted of oxygen and 
nutrients and comes back 
refreshed, cleansed and inspired. 

It is the heart of a land, 
something amorphous, some- 
thing felt more than seen. And it 
will change, adjust, feel pain 
and be healed, but it will always 
remain strong as long as people 
feed it with fresh ideas and nur- 
ture it with love and respect ... 
the heart of Florida. ® 


background photo by Marc Epstein 
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By Doug Alderson 


” Occasionally, openings in the canopy “4 
enable you to peer across expanses of 
flatwoods and freshwater marsh, windows 

,. into natural Florida. 
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A Seaboard locomotive chugs down a Florida track in the early 1900s. 
Page 5; A great egret perches beside the Seaboard railbed. 
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ou can almost see the 

steam locomotives 

chugging down the 

track, straining with a 

heavy load of Charlotte 
Harbor slash pine logs. When the image 
fades, you are back hiking the old 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad bed through 
the Babcock-Webb Wildlife Management 
Area in southwest Florida, enchanted by 
a lush canopy of pine and sabal palm. 
Occasionally, openings in the canopy 
enable you to peer across expanses of 
flatwoods and freshwater marsh, win- 
dows into natural Florida. 

There are wading birds to see, wood 
storks, sandhill cranes and egrets, along 
with alligators, deer, river otter, wild 
turkey, osprey and bald eagle. Nature 
seems to have embraced the old railroad 
bed, enclosed it in a green corridor — and 
created a showcase for wildlife. 

Now, the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) is 
incorporating part of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad bed into a loop hiking and 
biking trail as part of an overall effort to 
increase recreational use on wildlife man- 
agement areas, especially during non- 
hunting seasons. “There’s a lot of demand 
for recreational trails,” said Jerrie 
Lindsey, FWC nature-based recreation 
coordinator. “We’re trying to highlight 
and interpret what makes an area special. 

Babcock-Webb is ideally suited for 
eco-tourism opportunities. It has its own 
exit off I-75 (exit 27) which takes visitors 
directly to the entrance. Once inside the 
65,770-acre area, one can immediately 
take a scenic drive along the meandering 
Webb Lake and watch cormorants, wad- 
ing birds and birds of prey hunt for fish 
or congregate on small islands or on near- 
by slash pines. Fishing is a big draw as 
the 395-acre lake and three nearby ponds 
have been stocked with largemouth bass, 
bluegill, redear sunfish, speckled perch, 
black crappie, channel catfish and snook 
(which can adapt to freshwater). The 


OUGH 


lakes have a catch-and-release rule, and 
some of the snook are up to 20 pounds, 
fattened by fish-feeding machines that are 
triggered to go off twice a day. 

It is difficult to believe that Webb 
Lake is man-made. It was created by the 
Florida Department of Transportation 
over two decades ago when they needed 
fill for completing a portion of I-75. 
FWC biologists provided the design, one 
which incorporates islands and its mean- 
dering appearance, and the lake has 
become a model that is being emulated in 
other locations. “It’s next to natural” is an 
appropriate slogan being coined for the 
lake. 

Birdwatchers are drawn to Babcock- 
Webb from all parts of the country. Many 
want to see the area’s red-cockaded 
woodpeckers. Recreational planners are 
currently working on interpretive signs to 
inform visitors of the best locations and 
times of day to see the elusive birds. 

During non-hunting seasons, vehicu- 
lar traffic is restricted to the established 
11,000-acre recreational area of Babcock- 
Webb. This opens up a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to hike or bike through other parts 
of the management area on unpaved 
roads, including Tucker’s Grade, a raised 
east-west road constructed in 1915 for 
area settlers. The road traverses vast areas 
of freshwater marsh and slash pine flat- 
woods, and there are ruins of old farm- 
steads and a railroad flag stop. Visitors 
can use a bit of imagination and visualize 
the wagons and early gas-powered vehi- 
cles that once carried farmers and ranch- 
ers along the one-lane track. The area his- 
tory is fascinating, especially of the 
cracker cowboy era, one that will be 
highlighted in the future with interpretive 
signs and literature. 


Doug Alderson 


Cowhunter Heaven 
Soon after most of the area’s 
Seminole Indians were either driven 
deep into the Everglades or relocated to 
Oklahoma after the Second and Third [> 


An 1890s Florida range war as depicted ie Frederic aca: 
page 7: Hiking the old Seaboard railroad bed 


Seminole wars, cattle became king in 
southwest Florida. With wild scrub cattle 
for the taking and open range that could 
support an almost unlimited number of 
grazing animals, some early immigrants 
with only a few dollars in their pockets 
eventually became rich cattle barons. 
Cuban buyers paid up to $15 a head in 
gold doubloons. Cattle were marked with 
distinctive brands or earmarks and round- 
ed up by men who called themselves 
“cow hunters,” otherwise known as 
“cracker cowboys” for the whips they 
cracked to drive cattle. 

The cow hunter lived a rough life, 
often using a tin can for cooking, a saddle 
for a pillow and smudge fires to discour- 
age mosquitoes. Frequently, he had to 
deal with rattlesnakes and wild animals, 
and less frequently with floods and hurri- 
canes. The Spanish longhorn cattle he 
hunted, marked and tried to herd were 
often as wild as deer and not always 
cooperative. 

Cow hunters employed a small but 
tough horse known as a “marsh tackie.” 
The early Spanish breed had adapted well 
to Florida’s environment; they were 
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renowned for their endurance and ability 
to maneuver through marshes and thick 
vegetation. Cow hunter dogs were equal- 
ly tough. The cur dogs could run down an 
errant cow in the scrub and clamp on the 
animal’s nose until the cow hunter 
arrived. 

Morgan Bonaparte “Bone” Mizell 
was perhaps the most legendary of these 
early Florida cow hunters, known for his 
abilities and exploits on and off the job. 
One story has him catching an ornery 
unmarked cow in the brush by hand and 
making his own mark on the poor ani- 
mal’s ears with his teeth. Another story 
describes how he tried to obtain a mar- 
riage license while drinking, but he 
couldn’t remember the lucky girl’s name. 

So popular was the colorful Bone 
that after he was sentenced to two years 
in the state penitentiary for “mis-brand- 
ing” calves, a common but unlawful prac- 
tice in which a calf was given a different 
brand than the mother cow, friends imme- 
diately pushed for his pardon. A petition 
drive gained widespread support. The 
judge who sentenced him declared that a 
pardon couldn’t be granted until Bone 
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had spent some time in prison. So, Bone 
was presented with a new suit and sent 
off to prison to the music of the town 
band. 

Upon arriving at the state peniten- 
tiary, Bone was given a celebrity-style 
tour and banquet. Having completed his 
“sentence,” he was handed a pardon and 
sent home on the return train. 

Other illegal activities during this 
period were not greeted with such indul- 
gence. Rustling and range wars were 
commonplace; lawmen were rarely called 
in to settle disputes. Wealthy owners 
fielded heavily armed outfits, and the vast 
piney woods easily concealed the after- 
math of a battle or ambush. Surviving 
perpetrators could conveniently escape 
into the Everglades just to the south. 

When affairs were brought to court, 
the armed contingent of men in the court- 
room would generally ensure a compro- 
mise decision. 

Trains would frequently kill open- 
range cattle and owners would demand an 
often inflated and immediate recompense. 
A delay in payment might result in the 
lanterns of a passing train to be shot out, 


or worse. Such a “Winchester calling 
card” would usually speed up payment. 

Cattle drives to Punta Gorda and 
Punta Rassa were often described as hell- 
raising affairs with cow hunters quickly 
blowing most of their hard-earned pay on 
drink and loose women. Shootings were 
commonplace, and storekeepers and 
bankers often wielded sawed-off shotguns 
and had their places of business heavily 
fortified to deter looters. 

Nearby Arcadia in the 1890s fared no 
better. One historian stated that there 
were as many as 50 fights a day and that 
four men were killed in one fight 
alone. 

After the Indian wars of the 
West died down, Florida was con- 
sidered to be an untamed “last 
frontier” of the cowboy. This rep- 
utation lured the famous artist 
Frederic Remington to Punta 
Gorda in 1895. Remington, 
moaning the fencing of range- 
land west of the Mississippi, 
was sorely disappointed upon 
seeing Florida’s open range 
cowboys. 

“Two very emaciated Texas 
ponies pattered down the street 
bearing wild-looking individu- 
als,” Remington wrote in 
“Cracker Cowboys,” published by 
Harper s in 1895, “whose hanging 
hair and drooping hats and general- 
ly bedraggled appearance would 
remind you at once of the Spanish 
moss which hangs so quietly and help- 
lessly to the limbs of oaks out in the 
swamps. ... The only thing they did 
which were conventional were to tie their 
ponies up by the head in brutal disregard, 
and then get drunk in about 15 minutes.” 

Of the range wars, Remington was 
shocked that such violence could erupt 
from stealing wild Florida cattle. “Out in 
the wilderness low-browed cow folks 
shoot and stab each other for the posses- 
sion of scrawny creatures not fit for a 
pointer-dog to mess on,” he wrote. “The 
land gives only a tough wiregrass; and 
the poor little cattle, no bigger than a 
donkey, wander half-starved and horribly 
emaciated in search of it.” 

Such a description makes one won- 
der how early Florida cattlemen became 
so weighed down with Cuban gold, but it 


is safe to say that westerners such as 
Remington were still grieving for the 
romanticized West they once knew and 
loved. 

Florida’s cowboy era began to 
change when prominent southwest 
Florida cattle owners signed a peace 
treaty of sorts 
shortly 


after 
the turn 
of the 20th century. 

Fencing became more commonplace and 
towns such as Punta Gorda began to pro- 
hibit “the running loose of horses, mules, 
jackasses, bulls, steers, cows, sheep, hogs 
or goats on town streets.” 


Yucca Pens 
Cattle drives during the open-range 
era often included herding cattle into 
large pens at night to keep them from 
wandering. These pens were generally 10 
to 15 miles apart along the major routes. 


To relax in the evening, cowboys would 
gather in open-sided shacks near the pens 
and play poker or eucre. 

At a favorite stop along the Charlotte 
and Lee County lines, one cattle baron 
lost his entire herd in a high-stakes eucre 
game. The name Eucre Pen was soon 
coined for the spot and was later corrupt- 
ed to be Yucca Pens. This area is current- 
ly where the FWC is securing land hold- 
ings as part of an 11,000-acre addition to 
the Babcock-Webb Wildlife Management 
Area. 

State ownership of Yucca Pens will 
help protect the watershed of the 
Charlotte Harbor Aquatic Preserve 
and ensure more opportunities for 
hunters and other recreational 
enthusiasts. Another goal is to 
protect more of the Charlotte 
Harbor flatwoods, the largest 
and highest-quality slash pine 
flatwoods remaining in south- 

west Florida. Yucca Pens and 
adjacent areas provide impor- 
tant habitat for several rare 
plants, including the beautiful 
pawpaw. 
Yucca Pens ties in with 
area history in another way — 
land booms in which buyers 
sought to make enormous profits 
in a short period of time. While 
/ some speculators did get rich in 
select parts of Florida, it failed to 
manifest in Yucca Pens. “Most peo- 
ple who bought land there didn’t 
bother to do their homework in check- 
ing out the elevations and wetlands,” 
said FWC land acquisition agent Jon 
Olive. “Probably 50 percent of each prop- 
erty that we buy is wetlands for part of 
the year and unsuitable for development.” 

Like the cattle baron who lost his 
herd playing a eucre game, fortunes have 
been made and lost — often in a very short 
time — in the Charlotte Harbor area. But 
one person’s loss is often another’s gain, 
and in the case of the Babcock-Webb 
Wildlife Management Area and the Yucca 
Pens addition, the recent beneficiaries are 
native plant and animal species and the 
people who enjoy them. @) 


Doug Alderson is associate editor of 
Florida Wildlife magazine. 
Page 7 photo by Jerrie Lindsey 
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* he endangered Florida grasshopper sparrow has made some progress 
toward recovery, but extinction is still a possibility. Grasshopper 
sparrows are widely distributed in grasslands throughout most of the 

aL United States. They are small, short-tailed birds with a light median stripe at 
the ap OF the head. The Florida grasshopper sparrow is a distinctly dark subspecies, endemic to 
the south-central prairie region of the state. During the March-July breeding season, the Florida 
subspecies is isolated from other grasshopper sparrows by over 300 miles. Migratory grasshop- 
per sparrows overwinter in Florida. 

Grasshopper sparrows breed in loose colonies or populations. In Florida, a population of 50 
pairs requires about 2,000 acres of prairie dominated by native grasses, saw palmetto and 
shrubs. Florida grasshopper sparrows are very sedentary, most occupying the same four-acre 
territory for their entire life span of two to three years. 


Doug Alderson / page 9 photo by Dameron Black IV 


Page 9: Grasshopper sparrow. Above: Dry prairie sunset at Three Lakes Wildlife Management Area. 
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Surprisingly, birds were found at a location annually hit by 
over 1,000 high explosive rounds from fighter and bomber 
aircraft and artillery and mortar gunnery practice. 


on Avon Park Air Force Range in 


Records from the early 1900s indi- 
Highlands and Polk counties. Together 


cate Florida grasshopper sparrows were 
once more abundant and widespread in 
distribution. A decline in numbers and 
contraction of range coincides with the 
conversion of prairie grasslands to 
improved cattle pastures, sod produc- 
tion and other agricultural uses. 
About 19 percent of the original 
prairie remains in Florida. 
Because of its restricted distribu- 
tion, loss of habitat and meager 
abundance, the Florida grasshop- 
per sparrow was federally listed 
as endangered in 1986. Despite 
the listing, continued habitat 

loss has caused the extirpation 

of six populations on private 
lands. 

An important step toward the 
sparrow’s recovery came with 
Florida’s 1996 acquisition of the 
46,000-acre Kissimmee Prairie Park 
State Preserve in Okeechobee 
County. The preserve protects an esti- 
mated 222 Florida grasshopper spar- 
rows and provides an important link to 
adjacent prairie habitat on the National 
Audubon Society’s 7,315-acre Ordway- 
Whittell Sanctuary. The Audubon sanctu- 
ary was home to 28 Florida grasshopper 
sparrows as recently as 1990; however, 
none have been found there since 1998. 
Habitat restoration on the sanctuary and 
construction of a three-mile long grass- 
land connection to the preserve may pro- 
mote recolonization by the sparrow. 

The discovery of Florida grasshopper 
sparrows on a seldom-visited target area 
of Avon Park Air Force Range in Polk 
County in 1997 added another protected 
population. Surprisingly, birds were 
found at a location annually hit by over 
1,000 high explosive rounds from fighter 
and bomber aircraft and artillery and 
mortar gunnery practice. Although some 
birds are undoubtedly killed by bombs, 
frequent ordnance-ignited wildfires have 
benefitted the sparrow by maintaining the 
grassland habitat. The long-term effects 
of military activity on the stability of this 
population are being examined by Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 


Commission (FWC) biologists. 

Florida grasshopper sparrows on 
public lands are closely monitored. 
Biologists from the FWC, Florida Park 
Service, National Audubon Society and 
U.S. Air Force conduct surveys by count- 
ing male Florida grasshopper sparrows 
singing from perches on shrubs and 
barbed-wire fences. The sparrow’s weak 
territorial song consists of a few introduc- 
tory notes followed by a higher pitched 
“buzz.” Female grasshopper sparrows are 
seldom seen or heard, so the number of 
males is doubled to obtain an estimate of 
the total breeding population. 

Recent surveys revealed more spar- 
rows than were thought to exist. 
Estimates indicate 220 Florida grasshop- 
per sparrows on the Three Lakes Wildlife 
Management Area in Osceola County and 
a total of 298 sparrows in three colonies 


with sparrows on the Kissimmee Prairie 
State Preserve, fewer than 1,000 birds are 


known to exist. 

Genetic analysis of blood samples 
collected from 118 Florida grasshop- 
per sparrows found that the remain- 
ing populations are closely related. 

This genetic similarity may be due 
to sparrow movements among 
populations or it may reflect 
breeding aggregations that are 
only recently isolated due to 

habitat loss. Fortunately, spar- 


genetic variation characteristic 


are unlikely to recover. Genetic 
information will serve as a basis 
in evaluations of any further 
declines in population. 
Measurements at Florida 
grasshopper sparrow nests by FWC 


/ biologists provided the first quantita- 
t 


ive description of breeding sites used 
by the species, and a recent study found 
increased nesting success following fire. 
Land managers of locations occupied by 
Florida grasshopper sparrows are encour- 
aged to conduct prescribed burns every 
two to three years to provide suitable 
nesting areas for this ground-dwelling 
bird. 

The Florida grasshopper sparrow 
could be downgraded to threatened status 
if 10 populations of 50 pairs each are 
established or it could be delisted com- 
pletely if 25 such sites become estab- 
lished. Only four populations now meet 
the minimum size criteria. However, cur- 
rent information provides some hope for 
the future of the Florida grasshopper 
sparrow. The proper management and 
restoration of Florida’s prairie grasslands 
will have important consequences for the 
sparrow’s full recovery. @) 


Michael F- Delany is a biologist at 


the FWC’s Wildlife Research Laboratory 
in Gainesville. 
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Three Lakes 
Grasshopper Sparrows & More 


he 61,831-acre Three Lakes 
T wise Management Area, 

just below St. Cloud, is a 
great place to see Florida grasshopper 
sparrows. Much of the land south of 
Highway 523 is part of the Prairie 
Lakes Unit and contains large expanses 
of the dry prairie ecosystem that is 
needed by the endangered sparrow. 
Several recent and planned improve- 
ments will make viewing the sparrow 
and a host of other species at Three 
Lakes much easier. 

A recently completed self-guided 
driving tour through the Prairie Lakes 
Unit immerses visitors in scenic flat- 
woods, hammocks and prairie. A book- 
let and posted signs provides informa- 
tion about the various habitats and 
wildlife species. 

Perched on the edge of one prairie 
expanse will soon be a viewing plat- 
form (to be completed by fall of 2002). 
Fortunate birders will be able to spot 
small grasshopper sparrows and other 
birds flitting among the grasses and 
palmetto. 

Other threatened or endangered 
species that can be found at Three 
Lakes include whooping cranes, red- 
cockaded woodpeckers, Florida sand- 
hill cranes, Bachman’s sparrows, wood 
storks and crested caracara. The region 
also has the largest concentration of 
active bald eagle nests in the contigu- 
ous United States (over 150). In 
regards to game birds, the National 
Wild Turkey Federation has named 
Three Lakes one of the top five Florida 
wildlife management areas in terms of 
turkey production, something that 
pleases both turkey hunters and 
wildlife watchers. 

Wildlife viewing improvements 
are slated for other areas at Three 
Lakes. A viewing tower will be com- 
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Text and Photograph by Doug Alderson 


A viewing blind at Three Lakes enables visitors to watch deer, turkey and 
other wildlife. 


pleted this summer along the southeast 
end of Lake Jackson, a great place to 
spot whooping cranes and bald eagles, 


as well as waterfowl and wading birds. 


For the dedicated hiker, the 
Florida Trail winds through the heart 
of Three Lakes, and there are two six- 
mile loop trails for easy day hikes. In 
the works are shorter loop trails along 
Parker Slough — perfect for the casual 
stroller — and a spur trail along palm- 
lined Lake Marion. Hikers should 
become aware of hunting seasons in 
the area and wear hunter orange when 
appropriate. 

A large wildlife blind and nature 
trail just north of Lake Marion at 
Sunset Ranch enables visitors to view 
and photograph deer, wild turkey and 
other wildlife in a natural setting. No 


hunting or motorized vehicles are 
allowed in the area, and feed plots help 
to draw in animals. The Sunset Ranch 
entrance is about two miles south of 
the main Prairie Lakes Unit entrance 
off Highway 523. 

According to Jerrie Lindsey, 
nature-based recreation coordinator for 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Commission, increasing demands for 
wildlife viewing opportunities is the 
driving force behind the new improve- 
ments, and this may bode well for the 
future of our natural areas. 

"Recreational access is a means to 
an end," she said. "The more that peo- 
ple see and experience an area, the 
more likely they will develop an 
awareness of what needs to happen to 
protect Florida’s environment." @) 


The Bobcat 


(lynx rufus floridanus) 


By Michael Wisenbaker 
Illustration by Lizabeth West 


inhabit a wide variety of habitats from southern 

Canada into Mexico. These solitary, territorial mam- 
mals range throughout Florida. Lynx is the name given to 
several related members of the cat family. Rufus refers to 
the reddish tint of its coat, and floridanus denotes the south- 
eastern variant of this secretive creature. 

Bobcats range in length from 25 to 30 inches, not 
counting their stubby 5-inch tails. These cats average 15-25 
pounds in weight, with males being slightly larger. The 
felines bear retractable claws and a small amount of fur 
between their paw pads. They sport 28 teeth, including two 
pairs of sharp cutting teeth. The cats have two color phases: 
a tawny-gray phase in winter and a reddish-brown one in 
summer. They also have tufts of hair along their ears that 
aid them in hearing. Their hind legs are especially adapted 
for springing into quick bursts of speed. 

Their reproduction depends on the quantity and quality 
of prey. Rabbits and rats represent two of their favorite 
foods, although they often eat ground-dwelling birds in the 
winter. Mating of the cats in Florida usually occurs between 
August and March. A litter of two to three kittens is usually 
produced about 60 days after a successful coupling. Once 
the kittens’ eyes open, they appear deep blue but 
turn to golden yellow as they age. At first, their 
mother brings dead animals to the den, but 
later she brings them live ones so that they 
can learn to hunt. 

The adaptability of these cats 
allows them to exploit 
a wide variety of 
habitats throughout 
North America. 
Although bobcats 
are near the top of 
the food chain, 
coyotes, panthers and 
other carnivores may eat them. 
Humans exact the heaviest 


T= or so subspecies of bobcat, also called wildcats, 


toll on bobcats by way of habitat loss, trapping and hunt- 
ing. Bobcats most often hunt around dusk or dawn, corre- 
sponding to when their prey are most active. 

Bobcats maintain and defend their ranges with the 
use of territorial markers. These include urine, feces, 
scrapes and tree scratches along the perimeter and interior 
of their ranges. These markers are usually placed in con- 
spicuous places. In Florida, these cats seem to prefer pine 
flatwoods for dens where they can remain hidden and 
protected from the elements. On the other hand, open 
grassy edges between flatwoods and hardwood swamps 
offer places for bobcats to stalk prey emerging from two 
separate ecotones. 

The best time to see a bobcat is around twilight. 
You’re much more likely to observe their scrapes, scats or 
footprints than the wildcats themselves. @) 


Michael Wisenbaker is a free-lance writer and 


photographer and frequent contributor to Florida 


Wildlife. 
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any American presidents 
have fled, if only briefly, 
| the awesome obligations 
and pressures of public 
life, to fish the iridescent 
waters of the Florida Keys. 

Only one, however, brandished a har- 
poon. 

Who else but the irrepressible 
Theodore “Teddy “ Roosevelt. He came 
to the Keys in the spring of 1917 to pur- 
sue devil fish, what we more commonly 
call manta ray. 

Frustrated by Woodrow Wilson’s 
adamant refusal to let him raise and lead 
a volunteer division against the Kaiser’s 
troops on the Western Front, the old 
“rough rider” apparently settled for salt- 
water combat against the great gliders of 
the deep. 

After several failed attempts, Teddy 
sank his harpoon into a large ray drifting 
near the surface alongside his launch. He 
exulted in the wild ride that followed as 
the devil fish towed the launch along in a 
wave of spray. 

Picture the ex-president baring his 
famous toothy grin with the sun glinting 
off the Pince Nez glasses and probably 
yelping in that high voice: “Bully! fun, 
this.” 

Finally, after more than a half-mile 
run, the ray tired and slowed. The oars- 
man maneuvered the launch in close and 
T.R. finished the business with two lance 
thrusts to the creature’s vitals. 

One may view a photograph taken 
during that expedition in the collections 
of Harvard College Library, the presi- 
dent’s alma mater. Teddy and his com- 
panion, Russell J. Coles, a Virginia tobac- 
co magnate, sportsman and naturalist, are 
kneeling on the beach, harpoons in hand, 
alongside a manta ray with a wingspan of 
at least 10 feet. 

“Good sport, but not exactly the 
thing to recommend to a weakling, or one 
at all nervous of a little danger,” Teddy 
cautioned. “The devil fish is the big game 
of the sea. There is nothing quite like it 
that I know of.” 

The other fishing presidents who 
came to Florida were more conventional 
than the flamboyant Teddy. They includ- 
ed Warren G. Harding, Herbert Hoover, 
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General Dwight D. Eisenhower lands a small bass from a Florida lake in 1946. 
Page 12: Herbert Hoover aboard the presidential yacht Sequoia at Fernandina, 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman, Dwight Eisenhower and George 
Bush, the elder. 

“There are only two occasions when 
Americans respect privacy, especially in 
presidents,” said President Herbert 
Hoover, an avid angler even into his 
eighties. “Those are prayer and fishing.” 

Hoover valued the temporary refuge 
fishing provided from office seekers, 
autograph hounds, the curious and the 
press corps. Long afterward, one of his 
angling successors, George Bush, had to 
contend with circling press boats and 
hovering helicopters. Hoover would have 
been appalled. 

A Quaker, Hoover described angling 
in almost religious terms. He said the 
“silent sport” provided opportunity for 
“refreshment of the soul” and the solitude 
needed to clarify one’s thoughts. He even 
wrote a fishing book, published in 1963, 
appropriately titled, Fishing for Fun and 
to Wash Your Soul. 

“Herbert Hoover fished all his life in 
both fresh and salt water,” wrote Bill 
Mares in his 1999 book, Fishing with the 
Presidents: An Anecdotal History. “He 


caught salmon and trout and marlin and 
sailfish. Long after he left the White 
House, he began going to Florida for 
bonefishing. He became quite an 
expert...” 

Calvin Albury guided Hoover on 
many bonefishing expeditions off Key 
Largo over a 14-year stretch. The former 
president was the “best bonefisherman he 
(the guide) had every seen,” he told 
author Mares. 

But the staid and proper Hoover had 
his peculiarities. Despite the sultry heat 
of the Keys, he dressed in business suit, 
tie and cuff links while fishing. At first 
glance, Albury was skeptical that Hoover 
would prove much of an angler. 

But it didn’t take long for him to 
prove to me how good he was at fishing, 
Albury said. “I fished with him as many 
as 30 days in a straight run.” 

During one 20-day stretch, Hoover 
caught 196 fish weighing from 8 to 11 
pounds and that included several double- 
headers — two fish taken simultaneously 
on the same pole— more than his guide 
had ever seen taken by one angler. 

Albury described how Hoover 


” 
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1932. 


always held the line in one hand patiently 
waiting for the slight tremble that sig- 
naled an impending strike. 

“The minute that fish touched that 
bait he (Hoover) knew it,” Albury said. 
“He didn’t have to wait for a pull of the 
tip of a rod.” 

FDR loved politics, martinis, fish- 
ing, the sea and the Navy. To the outrage 
of his political critics, the president often 
used a heavy cruiser for extended fishing 
trips. Florida was the frequent destina- 
tion. 

But in 1924-26, future President 
Roosevelt fished from the deck of a more 
modest craft, a 71-foot houseboat chris- 
tened the Larooco. The once robust FDR 
was still coping with the emotional and 
physical wounds inflicted by paralysis. 
His son, James, recalls how his father, a 
wheelchair-bound polio victim, found 
fishing a therapy, an escape and a healing 
experience. 

James remembered how his father 
“lost himself from the world almost com- 
pletely” during those long trips. A man 
could forget, at least momentarily, his 
useless legs while landing a giant 300- > 
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pound grouper. There was also ample 
time to swim, read and socialize in the 
evening with Harvard classmate John S. 
Lawrence and other close friends. 

FDR loved catching fish, especially 
big fish, but he relished his time afloat in 
the Keys, even on fishless days. 

“T don’t give a continental damn 
whether I catch a fish or not,” he said. 

Like many anglers, FDR was an 
accomplished teller of fish tales, some of 
which were even true. The president once 
claimed with a straight face that he had 
caught a sperm whale on a three-ounce 
hook while fishing off Miami in 1934. 

President Harry Truman favored 
poker with cronies, but he was an occa- 
sional angler during visits to the Truman 
Annex in Key West in the late 1940s and 
early 1950s. A long-term friend confided 
to reporters that Harry didn’t even like to 
eat fish. He did, however, enjoy the 
camaraderie of fishing, explaining that it 
was “customary and the gang wanted to 


” 


go. 
The consensus is that First Lady 


Bess Truman was the more enthusiastic 
and skilled angler. On one trip she caught 
a nice stringer while her husband devoted 
himself to his card-playing companions. 
At the dock, however, the politically 
astute president quickly grabbed Bess’ 
stringer to pose for the waiting press pho- 
tographers. 

There is no record of Bess’ reaction 
to her husband’s keen appreciation for a 
political photo opportunity and cavalier 
appropriation of her stringer of fish. 

Few presidents were more of an out- 
doorsman than Dwight David 
Eisenhower. As a Kansas farm boy, Ike 
brought home many a stringer of catfish 
and ultimately became a very knowledge- 
able and skilled fly-fishermen, wading 
America’s great trout streams. 

However, in the spring of 1947, 
bonefish — not trout — were on General 
Eisenhower’s agenda. 

Dave Meyer, a 33-year-old employee 
of Tycoon Tackle Company (today known 
as Fin-Nor), and two guides picked up 
the general and his entourage at the 
Miami Beach Dock. They sped south 
aboard Meyer’s prized 18-foot Prigy, the 
Boodie, powered by a rumbling 200- 
horsepower Gray inboard. 

“The flats were beautiful — sun 
bright, water clean, tide rising just right: 
Everything perfect!” he wrote afterward 
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in an article for the company in-house 
newsletter, Tycoon Take-off. 

“The general watched every move 
made by the guides,” Meyer wrote, “and 
followed every bit of advice to the letter. 
His unassuming attitude and cooperation 
are certainly to be admired; and they 
brought him results that day. When we 
counted fish under the pink and yellow 
sunset sky, General Ike had four bonefish 
to his credit — four fish the first time he 
had ever been on the flats! 

“Tt was a perfect day of fishing, in 
every way. And for me, the general can 
be summed up in very few words — a fine 
gentleman and a swell guy.” 

Meyer, now 87 and living in 
Kendall, recalls that Eisenhower talked 
mostly about fishing and hunting, nothing 
about war or politics. On that day, the 
general who eventually went on to 
become a two-term president was just 
another angler out for fish, fun and sun. 


The presidents who fished Florida 
waters were a dramatically diverse lot, 
from the former five-star general to the 
failed haberdasher from Kansas City, 
from conservative to liberal, from aloof 
to salt-of-the earth, from prim to profane. 

But they were alike in their love of 
fishing Florida’s fish-rich crystalline 
waters. Once the boat left the dock, these 
giants of history weren’t Democrat or 
Republican, liberal or conservative, for- 
mer farm boy or New York State patri- 
cian. They were fishermen. 

Perhaps President Herbert Hoover 
said it best: “Fishing is great discipline in 
the equality of men because all men are 
equal before fish!” 

Even the President of the United 
States. @) 


James T. Huffstodt is the FWC public 
information coordinator for the South 
Region, West Palm Beach. 
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Former President George Bush was elated after netting this 13-pound, 
4-ounce bonefish during the Bonefish Tournament in Islamorada. 
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George Bush 
KEYS ANGLER 


By James T. Huffstodt 


eorge Herbert Walker 
G Bush, 41st president of the 
United States, long ago 
succumbed to that captivating blend 
of tranquil beauty and world-class 
fishing excitement in the Florida 
Keys. 

“Fishing in the Keys is so pleas- 
urable because of the stark beauty of 
the Keys, because of the mystery of 
the Everglades, and the flats with all 
those different varieties of fish,” 
President Bush said in a written 
response to questions posed by the 
author. 

“T love just looking at the bottom 
with the growth swaying gently as the 
tides ebb and flow. I have fished in 
many spots in the USA and abroad, 


but the Keys always tranquilize ... and 
enchant me.” 

Some of the former president’s 
most memorable fishing adventures 
have come during the annual George 
Bush/Cheeca Lodge Bonefish 
Tournament for charity at Islamorada. 
In 1999, Bush hooked into a 13-pound, 
4-ounce monster bonefish as the tour- 
nament clock was winding down. “The 
fish ripped a lot of line off my reel,” 
he recalls. “Finally, the run stopped, 
but then the fight ensued for a long 
time. I’d guess it took 12-15 minutes 
to bring the fish in. It was a thrill —a 
major lifetime thrill.” 

Fishing has been part of George 
Herbert Walker Bush’s life for more 
than 70 years. 


Some of the former 
president’s most 
memorable fishing 
adventures have come 
during the annual 
George Bush/Cheeca 
Lodge Bonefish 
Tournament for charity 
at Islamorada. 


“My earliest recollections of fishing 
relate to fishing with my Grandfather 
Walker in Maine waters — trolling for 
mackerel behind his lobster boat named 
Tomboy. I was probably five or six years 
old then. We’d use a green cotton hand- 
line. The hook was a silver lead jig, sin- 
gle hook, upon which we’d place some 
white cloth — like a piece from an old rag 
or handerkerchief. The fish ...would hit 
all at once; swimming in schools so if 
one fisherman got a bite, the others 
would likely get bites, too. The fish hit 
hard...” 

Today, that little boy is 77 years old 
and he, too, cherishes taking the grand- 
children fishing. President Bush knows 
that catching big fish isn’t as important 
as sharing a special quiet time with the 
people you love on the blue water. 

“T meditate a lot when I am out fish- 
ing,” he wrote friend and former speech 
writer Chris Buckley in 1998. “I wonder 
how many more years I will have to fish 
with my sons, my grandkids. I count my 
blessings of health and family. I want to 
keep on fishing. 

“T want to teach Gigi, our youngest 
grandchild, now two-and-a-half years 
old, how to fish. When the fish aren’t 
biting, I want to listen to her tell me 
what makes her happy and what makes 
her cry. Maybe I can start next year. I 
won’t tell her I was president. I'll just 
try to tell her about the wonders of life 
and have her understand that our family 
is what matters ... I will tell her I love 
her. And when she says ‘Are you cry- 
ing?’ I’ll say, ‘Yes, but these are tears of 
joy. Older guys do that, Gigi.’ See, you 
can do that kind of thing when you go 
fishing.” 
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— small, nondescript 
( oval pond with an 
+} island. On a summer 


- or early fall visit, 
— 


_~ those words might 
be the simplest description for this 
Audubon-monitored property south of 
Venice. But visit just once from 
November through May, especially dur- 
ing the peak wading bird breeding season 
in January and February, and it is doubt- 
ful that any wildlife lover or outdoors 
person would be able to find enough 
superlatives to convey the awesome expe- 
rience. 

Florida has numerous bird rookeries. 
Some are much larger and others have 
more birds, but for accessibility, ease of 
viewing and action photography, no place 
that I know of beats the Venice rookery. 

A rookery is defined in John Terres’ 
Encyclopedia of Birds as "the nesting 
colony of gregarious birds such as herons 
and egrets." Upon seeing the Venice 
rookery every spring, I am overwhelmed 
by the tremendous amount of combative 
activity. Gregarious is one descriptive 
word for a rookery, but one meaning of 
gregarious is "seeking and enjoying 
another’s company." What I see each 
February doesn’t look like enjoyment to 
me. With quick neck thrusts and horren- 
dous squawking directed at any bird that 
inches into another’s territory, "dueling" 
would be a replacement adjective for 
"gregarious" in my rookery definition. 

On my last visit, the liveliness was 
such that as a photographer, I had tremen- 
dous difficulty deciding where to point 
my camera. As soon as I looked one way 
at, say, two herons feeding their young, 
then from the other way a great egret 
would take flight amidst a great ruckus. 
Any time a bird would take flight or 
come in for a landing it had to watch for 
and avoid the neck jabs of others. Birds 
were constantly coming and going and 
each time a bird returned to its mate it 
brought back a stick or small twig as a 
sort of olive branch offering. 

Mated pairs of great blue herons, 
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An Unequaled Birding Experience 


Text and Photographs by Donald Mammoser 


great egrets, night herons, snowy egrets, 
little blue herons and anhingas share in 
the duties of nest building and chick rear- 
ing. It seems that adding materials to the 
nest is an important part of their behavior 
and continues even after the young hatch. 

The egg laying and chick hatching 
and rearing at the Venice rookery is stag- 
gered enough between and even within 
species that a visit any time from 
November through May will prove 
rewarding. The Audubon rookery isn’t 
large (about 10 acres) but its great acces- 
sibility makes it worth a visit, no matter 
where you live. There is ample free park- 
ing just to the south of the side road 
where the rookery is located. Walk across 
the street and you’ll see the pond directly 
in front of you. The lone island in the 
pond is the site of all the nests, and the 
entire surrounding area is where a flurry 
of activity takes place. You’ll see birds 
fishing, building nests, feeding young, 
displaying for their mates and fighting 
with their neighbors. 

To take photos of the rookery birds, [> 


Left: A great blue heron in flight 
Below: A great egret landing in a flurry of activity 
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morning hours are best. The sun will rise 
from behind you so that you can take 
advantage of over-the-shoulder front 
lighting. Another plus of morning visits is 
that the herons and egrets will likely be 
moving about as they fish for morning 
meals and search for additional nesting 
materials. There probably won’t be a day 
during the breeding season when you’!! 
have the place to yourself, but not to 
worry. The birds are habituated to people 
and certainly seem able to ignore us 
wingless creatures. I’ve seen serious bird- 
watchers and/or researchers even set up 
lawn chairs on the pond’s shoreline and 
watch and take notes for entire days at a 
time. Boredom is not something that 
occurs while watching this rookery. 

One year in early March I counted 11 
blue heron nests with chicks, six great 
egret nests with eggs, a handful of anhin- 
ga chicks, five night heron nests and a 
scattering of at least four other species 
raising young on this one island in the 
center of a small pond. Currently, 
Audubon officials estimate that there are 
50 to 60 total nests. The total number of 
birds is down slightly, possibly due to 
recent housing and shopping center 
developments that have destroyed areas 
where adult birds used to teach their 
young how to feed. 

The rookery is monitored by the 
Venice area chapter of the Audubon 
Society as part of their "colony-watch" 
program. The property itself is owned by 
Sarasota County. To visit, take I-75 to 
Jacaranda (exit #35). Go right (north) on 
US 41, then immediately left just past the 
highway patrol station. The rookery is 
less than a mile away on the right. 

Like the splendor of a new Florida 
day, the Venice rookery jumps to life each 
year and displays its gathering of life 
with joyful animation. There are bicker- 
ing herons, fighting egrets and a few of 
the cutest baby fuzz-balls that Florida has 
to offer. It all adds up to a scene that no 
wildlife lover should miss. @) 


Donald Mammoser is a professional 
wildlife photographer now living in 
Littleton, Colorado. 
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Great blue herons tending to chicks 
Top: An anhinga in flight carrying nesting material 


The Great 
Florida 


Birding Trai 


By Julie Brashears 
FWC birding trail coordinator 


Open sunrise to sunset. Good birding 
year round. 


ere are some more choice 
birding sites from the com- 
pleted East Florida section of 
the Great Florida Birding SADDLE CREEK PARK 

On the drive in, watch the wetlands 
for wading birds like glossy ibis and 
limpkin. At first blush, this site looks like 
it must be best known for its wading 
birds, but in truth it’s one of Florida’s 
premier migrating warbler locations. 
Leave your car in the trailhead lot at the 
north end of the park. Hiking the trail 
through the mixed hardwood and cypress 
forest, you can sample the smorgasbord 
of migratory songbirds that frequent 


Trail. 


LAKELAND’S 
Bird (and Birder) Magnets 


LAKE HOLLINGSWORTH 

This urban lake in Lakeland is a 
delight for beginners and experts alike, 
with a sidewalk running three miles 
around the lake. Purple gallinules occa- 
sion the south-southeast side and are very 
accustomed to people; wading birds are 
common, too. During periods of low 
water, avocets and sandpipers have been 
seen in the shallows, and black-necked 
stilts are common in winter and early 
spring. Least terns plunge in the lake 
spring and summer, gathering food for 
chicks in rooftop nests nearby. Wood 
storks frequent the west side of the lake, 
and great blue herons often nest high in 
oaks on the lake’s edge. Water fountains 
are provided, but do remember that the 
trail is in full sun for most of its three- 
mile length. 

DIRECTIONS: From I-4, take exit 
#18 (S.R. 98/ Florida Avenue) south into 
Lakeland. Pass through downtown and 
turn left (east) on Beacon Avenue. The 
road dead ends on Lake Hollingsworth 
Drive. Turn right, proceed through one 
traffic light and park in the public parking 
lot on the left (north) side of the road. 
You are at the southernmost point on the 


lake. itty = eS Re pa a 


Wading birds can frequently be seen at Lake Hollingsworth. 


Saddle Creek from September through 
October, and again in April. Birding by 
ear skills can be helpful in the dense 
foliage. 

DIRECTIONS: Take U.S. 92 east 
from Lakeland to Saddle Creek Park Rd. 
Turn left (north) to enter the park. 

Open 5 a.m. to 10 p.m. Waterbirds pres- 
ent year-round; songbirds in migration 
April-May and September-October. @) 


For more on birding and the Birding 


Trail, visit www.floridabirdingtrail.com 
or call (850) 488-8755. 


ial 
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or the next few years, anglers 
on several Florida lakes may 
catch more crappie thanks to 
an exchange program 
between the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) and the State of Tennessee. For 
the past three years, truckloads of small 
largemouth bass have left the Richloam 
State Fish Hatchery in central Florida, 
bound for Chickamauga Lake in 
Tennessee. In exchange, loads of young 
black-nosed black crappie have taken the 
return journey back to Florida. Black 
crappie are also known as speckled perch, 
speck and papermouth, a favorite among 
fishing enthusiasts. 
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By Carolee Boyles 


Although the fish released the first year are just now 
getting large enough for anglers to catch, a few of them 
are already starting to appear on stringers. 


Richard Krause is a fisheries biolo- 
gist with the Blackwater Research and 
Development Center, near Pensacola, the 
facility where the actual exchange took 
place. He calls Florida the “ultimate 
source” for bass. 

“Our bass are the only ones that reg- 
ularly grow to trophy size,” he said, “so 
the ones that you hear about being caught 
in California or Texas carry Florida 
genes. We’ve shipped fish to California, 
to Texas and to a variety of other places.” 
In many cases, these shipments involved 
an exchange of some kind; for instance, 
Texas did genetic analysis of some fish 
for Florida, and “trained” others and sent 
them back. 

“At that time, we had an interest in 
raising fish to a larger size for stocking,” 
Krause said. “It becomes cost-prohibitive 
to raise fingerlings up to 6 or 8 inches on 
natural prey, and historically it’s been 
hard to raise them on artificial feed 
because they resort to cannibalism. So 
Texas did some feed training for us. We 
shipped them fish. They kept some of 
them and trained others to eat artificial 
feed and sent those back to us. 

“The bass for crappie exchange 
developed because Tennessee has a 
unique strain of crappie called the black- 
nosed. These fish have a black stripe 
down the front of their head. When you 


stock them, you can use that black stripe 
as a marker.” When anglers catch fish out 
of a lake that’s been stocked with these 
fish, biologists can tell whether they’re 
wild fish or fish that were stocked. Since 
the FWC is interested in stocking crappie 
in a number of lakes, getting a large num- 
ber of black-nosed crappie for experimen- 
tal stockings was a boon to them. 

“We’re in the process of evaluating 
how well the stocking of supplemental- 
crappie works as a management tool to 
increase the number of fish available to 
anglers,” said Marty Hale, the statewide 
black crappie biologist for the FWC. 
“The fish is a black crappie, just like we 
have in Florida. It’s not a different 
species or even a different subspecies. It’s 
just a genetic mark on the fish that lets us 
identify the fish as being a stocked fish 
without us having to sacrifice it.” 

In the first year, all the crappie fin- 
gerlings that came from Tennessee went 
into Starke Lake in downtown Ocoee, 
near Orlando. During the second year 
they went into Starke Lake again, Bear 
Lake in the Panhandle and Watertown 
Lake in downtown Lake City. For the 
third year, all the fish went into Lake 
Tarpon in Pinellas County. 

It will be several years before biolo- 
gists can tell just how effective the stock- 
ing program has been. However, early 
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signs encourage Hale to think that the 
program may be working. Although the 
fish released the first year are just now 
getting large enough for anglers to catch, 
a few of them are already starting to 
appear on stringers. 

“We’re running a seasonal creel sur- 
vey on Starke Lake,” he said. “Anglers 
are catching black crappie, and we’re 
looking to see what percentage of the fish 
they’re catching are the black-nosed.” 

Commission biologists are also 
working with crappie marked in other 
ways to find out how well stocking pro- 
grams work in the state. 

“We're looking at ways of marking 
with an antibiotic that puts a fluorescent 
mark on the otolith (ear bone) of the 
fish,” Hale said. “The only disadvantage 


of that is that we have to take the otolith 
out of the fish to see if it’s a stocked fish 
or not, and to do that you have to sacri- 
fice the fish.” 

The Commission has stocked more 
than 70,000 fish marked this way into 
Lake Lochloosa. Biologists will be fol- 
lowing anglers’ catches there for the next 
several years to find out how effective 
that stocking program has been. 

In the future, Hale said, Florida may 
not need to swap fish with Tennessee to 
have genetically marked crappie for 
release into the state’s waters. 

“It looks like we may have our own 
source of brood fish,” he said. “The fish 
we stocked in Watertown are already 9 to 
10 inches long. We’re considering getting 
some of those fish and spawning them 


ourselves at our hatcheries in Richloam 
and Blackwater. So at this time, I’m not 
anticipating getting any more fish from 
Tennessee.” 

The fish exchange, though, has been 
a good cooperative effort that’s provided 
quality bass fishing for anglers in 
Tennessee, and increased the opportunity 
for anglers to catch crappie in Florida. If 
the program proves to be as successful as 
biologists hope it’s going to be, anglers in 
many parts of the state may be able to 
catch the offspring of those transplants 
from Tennessee for years to come. @) 


Carolee Boyles, stationed in Tampa, 
is a frequent contributor to Florida 
Wildlife. 


Gary Byerley 
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for taking the animal. Like shellac on the old tongue-and- 
groove heart pine boards that still line the walls of the house where I 
grew up, memories may fade, but they also get more beautiful in our hearts 
and minds. 


e have a plaque hanging in our kitchen by an anonymous author that says in part, 

"the world may be better because you made the difference in the life of a child." As 
parents, we try to make that difference in many ways such as walks, talks and building 
memories. But what are the memories that stick with our children for a lifetime? We think 


about the obvious occasions, like holidays and birthdays, but are those memories the ones 
that create the indelible images of who we are? 

My childhood images are live vibrant images burned into the back of my mind. Like turning the pages of a favorite 
book, I can see the pictures and suddenly I’m transported back in time. In the blink of an eye, I can be 13 again walking along 
the creek with my father. Big crunchy leaves all over the ground, a murmuring creek in the distance and a towering hill rising 
up from the creek create an overwhelming feeling of largeness and grandeur. They’re not full images of days from beginning 

to end, but instead are scenes made up from bits and pieces of pictures and sounds. 

Located in north Florida near the Georgia state line, Mill Creek, or "the branch" as we called it, was formed from two 

creeks that came together at a favorite hunting place — the forks of the branch. Although roaring out of their banks after a 
heavy rain, most of the time the water was less than a foot deep and not more than five or six feet wide. Just above 

the forks was a small bay tree across the creek where we often crossed, what we called the foot log. 

On this particular November afternoon pulled from my memory, my father and I crossed the foot log 
and he helped me get into a tree stand under a stand of white oak trees just north of the forks of the 
branch. Quarter-sized white oak acorns peppered the ground under the tree. He had told me many 
times that rich food spots such as this were the ideal places to hunt deer in early fall. 

After waiting about an hour I heard something in the leaves to my right. I slowly 
turned my head to see a long-horned spike buck coming up out of the branch. I 
waited until he walked behind a tree and then cocked and set the 
: trigger on the .45 caliber black powder rifle. When he 
walked out, I squeezed the trig- 


By Clark M. Rogers 
From that day forward, I’ve never 
shot a deer that I did not take time to give thanks 
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What are the memories that stick with our children for a lifetime? The author with his daughter, Mikayla. 


ger and the muzzleloader belched gray 
smoke. Out of the edge of the smoke 
cloud, I saw the buck disappear into 
heavy brush along the creek. 

A young boy with only a few deer 
under my belt, my heart sank. I lowered 
the gun with a rope and climbed down 
from the stand. In a few minutes I heard 
my father coming through the bushes. 
"Did you get him?" he asked. Chagrined, 
I didn’t know if I had hit him and only 
knew that he was gone. Trying to cheer 
me up, he said, "Let’s go look for him; 
you probably got him." 

So I went along the thicket where the 
deer had disappeared and my father 
looked across the branch. I quickly grew 
more anxious with no sign of blood as I 
fought my way through the sparkleberry 


bushes and vines. After a few minutes, he 
yelled for me to come. He had found my 
buck, a fat spike. "I told you that you got 
him," he said. We laughed and hugged. 
My eyes filled with tears of joy as we 
stood there side by side admiring the fall- 
en buck. 

Glimpses from the past, that’s where 
the images end that day. I can’t remember 
how we got the buck home, even though 
we had walked about a mile-and-a-half 
from home to that spot. That’s another 
funny thing about childhood memories. 
Little by little, piece by piece, they make 
us who we are. I don’t harvest many 
small bucks any more, but from that day 
forward, I’ve never shot a deer that I did 
not take time to give thanks for taking the 
animal. Like shellac on the old tongue- 


and-groove heart pine boards that still 
line the walls of the house where I grew 
up, memories may fade, but they also get 
more beautiful in our hearts and minds. 
If there is a drawback, it is that mem- 
ories remind us of a time that can only be 
brought back in our minds. There is little 
physical reality to reach out and touch. I 
don’t know if those white oaks at the 
forks of the branch are still standing, and 
it doesn’t really matter because they are 
standing in my memories. My father is 
gone now. But in my memories he lives 
on. "Lead on," he says — one of his 
favorite expressions — and I’m a child 
again walking beneath the white oaks. @) 


Clark Rogers holds degrees in journalism 
and public administration. Born and 
raised in north Florida, he currently lives 
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5 = here’s a reason for boat- 

J ‘ing speed limits in man- 

atee protection zones, I 

thought, as I watched 

= members of the 

SeaWorld vetertiuny services staff drain 
fluid from the chest cavity of a large 
manatee. A boat had struck the sea cow 
about three months earlier. Bloated and 
near death from internal injuries and a 
gaping hole in her side, 
the half-ton sirenian was 
captured by the 
SeaWorld animal rescue 
team and taken to their 
rehabilitation facility at 
SeaWorld Orlando. After 
stablizing the manatee, 
they began draining sev- 
eral gallons of fluid from 
the wound every day. 

"If this were you or 
me we’d probably be 
laying in a hospital bed 
with bandages on," said 
Dr. Mike Walsh, director 
of veterinary services. 
"We certainly wouldn’t 
be surrounded by water. 
That’s a major complica- 
tion, but we’ve worked 
out a system to where we 
can treat the wound and 
avoid getting it contami- 
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nated; it is almost water-tight." 

As the staff sterilized and bandaged 
the wound, Dr. Walsh explained that they 
were using something called tegaderm, 
used in the human field for bedsores. 
They adapted it to manatees and sea tur- 
tles and super-glued it over wounds that 
have dressing on them. It is one of many 
veterinary breakthroughs and innovations 
that SeaWorld has developed over the 


years. 


Another innovation is the circular 
platform that the manatee was laying 
upon. It is perforated and can be mechan- 
ically lowered or raised inside the water 
tank. This reduces the need to frequently 
capture and immobilize an animal for 
treatment, thus reducing treatment time 
and stress for the animal. 

Once the manatee was fitted with a 
Velcro jacket to help keep her afloat and 
to insulate the bandage, she was lowered 


into the water. Immediately, she swam up 
to us at the edge of the pool and stuck her 
head out in a friendly gesture. Then she 
began to munch on floating lettuce. A 
healthy appetite, that was a good sign, I 
thought. 

Dr. Walsh led me to the "orphan 
tank." This is where baby manatees are 
kept who have been abandoned or whose 
mothers have died. Two manatees about 
the size of large pillows let me rub them 
under their chins and on their bellies. 
They suckled my fingers. This was the 
melt-your-heart tank, I thought. "Now, 
what is there not to love about a mana- 
tee?" asked a smiling Dr. Walsh, as if 
reading my mind. 

"We know now that we can take an 
orphan at two days of age and get him 
back out in the wild successfully. It’s 
great we know that now. It’s not good 
enough to have them do well in an aquar- 
ium and then think that in 20 years you’re 
going to reintroduce them into the wild. 
You’ve got to have that available from 
the start. That’s where Florida has been 
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Page 24: SeaWorld staff drain fluid from an 
injured manatee. 


Left: Dr. Mike Walsh, director of veterinary 
services. 


way ahead on this species; they’ve been 
geared towards environmental protec- 
tion." 

Besides rescuing six to 20 manatees 
a year, SeaWorld Orlando annually res- 
cues 100 to 250 birds, from songbirds to 
sandhill cranes, and 30 to 60 sea turtles. 
"Years ago, people used to speak of rehab 
projects as not doing a lot of good 
because you’re only putting out a few 
individuals," said Walsh, "but if you do it 
long enough, you’re actually putting out 
hundreds and sometimes thousands of 
individuals. You can make a difference." 

Like manatees, sea turtles are also 
injured by boats. "Sea turtles can take a 
lot of punishment," said Walsh. "We have 
a number of turtles where the prop has 
sliced right through their spinal cord. 
They’re basically paralyzed, paraplegic, 
but we’re able to maintain them as long 
as they’re in a protected environment. We 
also see some natural disease problems 
and entanglements with fishing hooks, 
crab traps and monofilament line like we 
do with the manatee. It’s interesting that 


they share so many of the same difficul- 
ties." (See "Manatees and Monofilament" 
in the May-June 2001 Florida Wildlife). 
According to Walsh, turtle shells were 
once repaired with substances like bondo 
or fiberglass, the "hard patch" approach. 
Since the shell is a vibrant part of the tur- 
tle’s body, this repair method did not 
allow the wound to properly heal. In the 
past decade, Walsh and his team devel- 
oped a type of flexible wet bandaging 
material, similar to what is used on mana- 
tees. The wound can then be cleaned on a 
regular basis. 

Having a state-of-the-art laboratory 
on site also helps the vet staff with timely 
x-rays, ultra-sounds, blood work, serum 
chemistries and cultures. Dr. Walsh 
showed me a nifty heat-sensitive camera 
that can detect inflammations and infec- 
tions at a distance of several feet, a clear 
advantage when working with animals 
such as polar bears. But despite all of the 
new technology and breakthroughs, Dr. 
Walsh still stresses prevention, especially 
regarding manatees and sea turtles. 

"They just weren’t evolved to take 
on fast boats," he said. "There’s close to a 
million boats in Florida waters, so they 
(the animals) become habituated to the 
fact that there’s a boat, but that last 30 or 
40 yards that the boat might cross at 40 to 
50 miles an hour, there’s no time to react 
before they’re hit. So 1f you slow down 
and give them time, they’ll get out of the 
way. 
"We can help a lot of them (injured 
animals). We’ve figured out a lot of tech- 
niques, but it’s the boat speeds that are 
important. It’s the protection zones that 
are important and it’s the general popula- 
tion agreeing to give them a chance to 
work; that’s what’s going to make the dif- 
ference. Boats and manatees can co- 
exist." @) 
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Freshwater Flows anc 
Healthy 


By Kathy Guindon-Tisdel 


apiy bnog 


icture yourself and your best fishing buddy cruising Tampa Bay on a late 
June afternoon. The tide is falling, the sea breeze is picking up as sunset 
approaches, and the cooler is full of enough scaled sardines (greenbacks) 
and refreshments to get you through the early evening hours as you 
search for the mighty snook. As you cast with anticipation toward the 
edge of the mangrove shoreline, you feel the excitement building in the pit of your 
stomach as you wait for the monster to slam that greenback right out of the water. 
There is no way to hide that subtle smile that creeps across your face — life is good! 
But perhaps what you didn’t know is that a complex natural process in estuaries such 
as Tampa Bay maintains the delicate balance of salinity that makes your dream of 
catching snook possible. 


~j Snook Biology 

The common snook, like many of Florida’s fishes, depends on estuaries and their 
variable salinity environments for survival. Freshwater typically has salinities less than 
0.5 parts per thousand (ppt), while the open ocean has salinities of approximately 35 
ppt. In estuaries, saltwater from the sea meets and mixes with freshwater from inland 
water sources. The brackish (containing less salt than seawater but still undrinkable) 
waters of estuaries can be divided into three general zones: a tidal river zone, where 
freshwater dominates; a middle zone, located in the bays and sounds where saltwater 
and freshwater mix; and the passes and open inlets to the sea, where marine water 

imalc dominates. 

Ron Taylor, a Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC) fisheries 
biologist, states that snook spawn near passes and inlets where seawater dominates the 
fresh/salt mixture to create salinities of 28 ppt. If the salinity is less than this optimum 
level, the eggs will not harden. Since snook eggs float, lower salinities don’t provide 
enough buoyancy and the eggs sink and die. If the salinity is higher, the eggs will des- 
iccate and fail to develop. 
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flow received at the springs can result in 
reduced levels of groundwater and lower 
spring flows, decreasing the amount of 
spring water that manatees can use to stay 
warm in the winter. Reduced flows, from 
springs and other sources, can further 
result in higher salinities in the upper 


@ 
estuary. The Florida red tide organism 
thrives in saline environments, and red 
tides have been known to move into 


After hatching, snook larvae move 
into the middle zone of the estuary, where 
they reside in the red mangrove swamps 
and feed on the "planktonic soup" found 
in this habitat until they reach a size of 50 
mm (2 inches). Taylor states, "This is the 
most critical stage in the entire cycle 
because this is the stage in which the suc- 
cess or strength of this new year-class is 
determined." 

As juvenile snook grow and their 
diets shift from invertebrates to fish, they 
move into the upper estuary and even into 
freshwater portions of the system, where 
they stay until they begin to mature. 
Adult snook return annually to the lower 
estuary to spawn in early spring and sum- 
mer, but they migrate back to deeper, 
low-salinity environments in the fall to 
take refuge from predators and cold tem- 
peratures and to feed upon the abundance 
of forage fishes found there throughout 
the winter. 

Yet, the story is not that simple and 
predictable. Ocean tides, currents and 
seasonally heavy rains constantly mix the 
waters and sediments suspended in the 
waters. Fluctuations in this mixing and in 
the seasonal discharge of freshwater 
cause the locations of the estuarine salini- 
ty zones to shift. In turn, the natural 
changes brought about by these shifts in 
salinity increase the ecological complexi- 
ty of the estuaries, which explains why 
they are among the most productive 
ecosystems on earth. 

Productivity is high because the 
freshwater from the upland watershed 
brings nutrients into the estuary that 
increases the plant and animal biomass of 
the system. Estuaries also improve water 
quality by filtering pollutants, acting as 
buffers to protect shorelines from erosion 


upper estuarine areas from offshore if 
salinities are elevated. This could detri- 
mentally affect manatees, as well as other 
marine life, since several manatee deaths 
have been attributed to red tide in the 


past. [> 


and flooding, and provid- 
ing essential food and 
habitat for an immense 
number of plants and ani- 
mals. 

The waters of the 
462 named estuaries in 
Florida cover a total of 
approximately 9,700 
square miles, or one-sixth 
of the state’s total land- 
mass. They are a major 
component of Florida’s 
landscape and generate 
hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually from 
recreational and commer- 
cial fishing. More than 
two-thirds of Florida’s 
1,100 marine fish species 
depend on estuaries and 
the natural cycles of 
freshwater inflow origi- 
nating from lakes, streams 
and groundwater. These 
freshwater sources pro- 
vide a conduit for the 
nutrients from the sur- 
rounding watershed that 
are critical to the well- 
being of the fish and 
wildlife. 
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Florida Manatee 
The Florida manatee 
depends on habitats that 
are impacted by freshwa- 
ter inflows. Manatees feed 
on seagrasses and other aquatic plants 


Seagrasses 

5 Z : Top: Blue crab 

that are predominantly found in estuaries. Page 26: Purify Bay, Big Bend Coast 
Also, manatees spend their winter in the 

warmer waters of several natural springs 

in Florida. Alterations in the freshwater 
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Mangroves, Salt Marshes 
and Seagrasses 

Just as the health and survival of 
some fish and endangered and threatened 
species can depend on the flow and over- 
all level of freshwater, so can the distri- 
bution and diversity of estuarine habitats 
such as mangroves, salt marshes and sea- 
grasses. A healthy mangrove fringe 
depends on tidal action. Mangroves rely 
on the tide bringing in nutrients and stir- 
ring up those trapped in the sediments to 
help meet their nutritional requirements. 
Tidal action also carries mangrove 
propagules (seeds) into and out of estuar- 
ies, extending the range of the habitat. 

Salt marshes thrive in areas where 
there is a continuous, predictable 
exchange of fresh and saltwater. Many 
salt marsh plants must have low to mod- 
erate salinities; if salinities rise beyond a 
certain level, they die. Tidal flow, which 
brings in saline water, and freshwater 
input, which brings in freshwater and 
thus mitigates high salinities, are both 
critical to the survival of salt marshes. 

Finally, many estuarine areas in 
Florida contain a diverse mix of seagrass 
species that thrive in the changing envi- 
ronmental conditions that exist from the 
mouths of rivers to the lower estuary. In 
Florida, seven species of seagrasses are 
sustained by specific environmental con- 
ditions that are met by the natural varia- 
tion of freshwater inflow in the estuary. 


Human Impacts 

Because of the recent rapid growth in 
Florida’s human population and the asso- 
ciated urban development, our state must 
carefully manage potable water supplies. 
So, how do we keep the ecology of our 
estuaries viable and sustain the need for 
water withdrawals brought about by eco- 
nomic growth? Periods of high and low 
flow are required for the normal function- 
ing of an estuary, yet current issues asso- 
ciated with minimum flows and levels 
relevant to marine systems involve man- 
agement practices that alter the timing 
and amount of freshwater entering estuar- 
ine ecosystems. 

Water withdrawals are required for 
providing Florida’s citizens with a 
potable water supply and for commercial 
and industrial use. Surface or groundwa- 
ter can be removed during periods of high 
flow and stored for use when natural 
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Canals and drainage have detrimentally affected freshwater flows in the Everglades. 


freshwater flows are low and water is 
needed. One way of diverting high flows 
is to channel the water from streams or 
from locks and dams and deliver the 
water to above-ground or below-ground 
reservoirs. However, this diversion of 
water can reduce the total amount of 
freshwater that enters the estuaries. As 
discussed earlier, the delicate balance of 
freshwater and saltwater in estuaries must 
be maintained for many estuarine species 
to survive. 

Another problem arises when locks 
and dams channel large quantities of 
water into estuarine habitats in order to 
prevent flooding in coastal areas. The 
release of large amounts of water into 
estuarine areas can cause dramatic, rela- 
tively long-term environmental changes, 
particularly in salinity levels, that many 
estuarine organisms cannot withstand. 


St. Lucie River/Lake Okeechobee 
The St. Lucie River estuary and Lake 
Okeechobee were connected in 1937 to 
form a waterway that would expedite 
both the release of excess water from 
Lake Okeechobee and cross-state naviga- 
tion. However, this new waterway has 
created some long-range problems for the 


Under the 
Comprehensive 
Everglades 
Restoration Plan, 
freshwater destined 
for the sea will be 
collected and 
directed back to 
the ecosystem to 
help revitalize it. 
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estuary. As excess water is released, sedi- 
ment from eroding canal banks and pollu- 
tants from stormwater runoff negatively 
affect water quality in the St. Lucie River. 
One of the most dramatic negative effects 
of these water releases is a drastic change 
in salinity levels within the estuary. Over 
time, freshwater releases have reduced 
the total area of seagrass coverage, jeop- 
ardizing the survival of estuarine fish and 
invertebrates. 

One of the more recent negative 
events associated with large releases of 
freshwater into the estuary occurred in 
1998. Heavy rainfall in the spring initiat- 
ed large releases of freshwater from the 
lake into the estuary to reduce the poten- 
tial of breaching the lake dike. After this 
release, the number of fish in the estuary 
observed with sores or lesions on their 
bodies increased. The primary cause of 
the lesions is believed to have been a 


New River Canal beside cane fields in Palm Beach County. (photo by William J. Weber) 


pathogenic (disease-causing) fungus that 
prefers freshwater. 


The Everglades 

Since the early 20th century, more 
than 1,700 miles of canals and levees 
have been constructed in the Everglades 
and adjacent watersheds. These structures 
have vastly changed the landscape. They 
have interrupted the Everglades’ natural 
sheetflow and sent freshwater out to sea 
that would have been assimilated into the 


Everglades’ vast wetlands. Over time, the 
negative effects of these water manage- 
ment practices have accumulated. Fish 
populations are shrinking, increased num- 
bers of dead and deformed fish have been 
observed, large areas of seagrass have 
been defoliated, the number of invasive 
plant species has multiplied and water 
shortages and saltwater intrusion are 
common. Under the Comprehensive 
Everglades Restoration Plan, freshwater 
destined for the sea will be collected and 
directed back to the ecosystem to help 
revitalize it (see January/February 2002 
Florida Wildlife). 


Desalination 
Several small-scale desalination 
plants in Florida are treating surface 
water or brackish groundwater so that it 
can be consumed as drinking water. 
Recently, construction of a large-scale 
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plant on Tampa Bay was approved. This 
$120 million plant will provide 25 mil- 
lion gallons of water daily, making it the 
largest facility of its kind in the Western 
Hemisphere. The plant will directly 
remove estuarine water from Tampa Bay 
and discharge high-salinity brine back 
into the estuary. The brine discharge will 
impact estuarine plants and animals, but 
the nature and extent of these impacts is 
uncertain. What is certain, however, is 
that the biological communities in the 
discharge area must be monitored to 
ensure that no significant environmental 
damage is occurring. 

Florida is growing and we need to 
find ways to acquire potable water for 
human consumption, but there will be a 
high price to pay if the resources are 
managed unwisely. To ensure the wise 
management of Florida’s natural 
resources, FWC staff serve on numerous 
technical committees at all levels of gov- 
ernment to give expert advice and guid- 
ance concerning proposed desalinization 
plants, water supply issues, essential fish- 
eries habitat and ecosystem and multi- 
species modeling. 

The FWC staff will continue to pro- 
vide technical data and guidance to FWC 
commissioners, project managers, the 
general public, and to those making deci- 
sions (e.g., about minimum flows and 
levels) that will affect Florida’s marine 
and estuarine ecosystems. The mission of 
the FWC’s Florida Marine Research 
Institute is that "through effective 
research and technical knowledge, we 
provide timely information and guidance 
to protect, conserve and manage Florida's 
marine and coastal resources." Freshwater 
flows are a critical component in keeping 
our estuaries healthy. @) 


Kathy Guindon-Tisdel is a fisheries 
biologist with the FWC Florida Marine 
Research Institute. 
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By the FWC Division of Law Enforcement 
ne of many jobs of the In periods of reduced visibility, waste, oil or trash into any federally 

|} Florida Fish and Wildlife sound-producing devices such as controlled or state waters. 

w Conservation Commission horns, whistles and bells that are audi- For more specific information, 
(FWC) is to make sure the operators of ble for one-half mile are required. contact the FWC at (850) 488-5600 or 
over 899,000 registered vessels in Knowledge of auditory signals is visit the FWC Web site at www.flori- 
Florida obey all the laws that keep essential. daconservation.org or visit one of the 
them and their passengers safe. If oper- Persons born after September 30, FWC field offices near you (see inside 
ating a boat in Florida waters, remem- 1980, must successfully complete an back cover). A free Florida boating 
ber these safety tips: approved boating safety course before safety course publication is available. 

Florida’s laws against boating operating a vessel of 10 horsepower or You can order a How to Boat Smart — 
while impaired by alcohol or other more. Florida Boating Safety video for 
drugs are as strict as those for driving a It is illegal to discharge untreated $19.95 by calling (800) 460-9698. @) 


vehicle while impaired. Florida law 
prohibits anyone from boating under 
the influence. Penalties can range from 
a $500 to $2,500 fine and imprison- 
ment of six months to a year. Don’t 
drink and boat! 

All boats must be equipped with 
U.S. Coast Guard (USCG) approved 
life jackets, also called personal flota- 
tion devices. The quantity and type 
depends on the length of your boat and 
the number of people onboard and/or 
being towed. 

Many types of boats are required 
to have one or more marine type fire 
extinguishers on board (one that is 
capable of dousing fires that are of 
flammable liquids like gasoline or oil). 
There are also specific requirements 
for ventilation and backfire flame con- 
trol, depending on the type and size of 
your boat. 

Boat operators must make sure 
that their boats are equipped with the 
proper navigation lights and to use the 
lights during certain conditions. 

All boats used on federally con- 
trolled waters, such as Florida’s coastal 
waters, must be equipped with USCG- 
approved (day and night) visual dis- 
tress signals. These might include red 
flares, red meteors, orange smoke sig- 
nals, orange flags and electric lights. 
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Healing Plants: Medicine of the 
Florida Seminole Indians 

By Alice Micco Snow and 

Susan Enns Stans 

Reviewed by Doug Alderson 
University Press of Florida, 2001, 
135 pages, $24.95 


CG hite people will not 
\ X cure all of the sick- 
nesses, So it is 


important that my people have the 
knowledge to carry on a long tradition 
of healing. ... It used to be a secret, a 
long time ago, but it’s not now." Alice 
Micco Snow 

Many of us admire wild plants — 
the iridescent blossoms of the mallow, 
the heavenly lotus, the aroma of red 
bay leaves. Alice Micco Snow sees the 
beauty, too, but also the medicines that 
these plants can provide. The Seminole 
elder carries on the ancient herbal 
practices of her people, gathering 
plants for medicines that her ancestors 
have done for thousands of years. It is 
a knowledge almost forgotten. How 
many today know about the curative 
powers of button snakeroot, prickly 
pear or lantana? 

In Healing Plants: Medicine of the 
Florida Seminole Indians, Snow’s 
knowledge lives on in a first-ever com- 
prehensive reference guide to Florida 
Seminole herbology, a book co-written 
with anthropologist Susan Enns Stans. 
What Snow makes clear is that she is 
more like a Seminole pharmacist than 
a doctor. Traditional Seminole doctors 
ask knowledgeable assistants like Alice 
to gather plants, roots, barks and other 
items for certain cures. The Seminole 
doctor then "doctors" the medicine by 
blowing on it or, if it is in liquid form, 
by blowing into it with a long tube and 
chanting or singing over it. Without 
this "doctoring," the medicine often 
will not work, according to Snow. This 
being the case, the book is more of an 
anthropological study than a how-to 


guide for most people, one that enables 
the general public to gain an insight 
into the world of Seminole medicine. 
One of Snow’s motivations for writing 
the book was to pass down her knowl- 
edge to Seminole people in a written 
form, information that might otherwise 
become lost like so many oral tradi- 
tions. 

I enjoyed how Snow describes the 
responsibility placed on the patient 
after receiving a certain medicine. For 
example, if one is having bad dreams, 
he might ingest and wash with a medi- 
cine that consists of bay, downy milk 
pea, beggar’s lice, bottle gourd seeds, 
lizard’s tail, willow and gopher apple. 
Afterwards, several restrictions apply 
for four days: don’t watch television 
shows that show violence; don’t get 
mad at a dog; don’t touch a knife for 
one day. Also, the patient is expected 
to give the Indian doctor four yards of 


black material, four gun shells, one 
spool of white thread, a knife, beads, 
handkerchief and sometimes a chick- 
en. The doctor, in turn, is supposed to 
give these items away to someone 
from a different clan. 

Several charts in the book give 
names of various plants in several dif- 
ferent languages: Muscogee Creek, 
Mikasuki, English and Latin. There is 
also a guide to the Creek alphabet. 
Plants are illustrated with color photo- 
graphs or black-and-white drawings 
and there are several historic and con- 
temporary photographs of Alice and 
her family. While most readers will not 
try the medicines described in the 
book as they are culturally and geo- 
graphically endemic to a certain peo- 
ple and place, the book is fascinating, 
and it helps us realize the potential 
medicinal properties of various native 
plant species. @) 
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OCALA HUNTER EDUCATION CAMP 2002 

The FWC Ocala Hunter Education Camp occupies a 
57-acre peninsula, rich in history and wildlife, on Lake 
Eaton in the Ocala National Forest. Facilities are rustic, yet 
comfortable, with air-conditioned cabins and dining hall. 
"Classrooms" consist of outdoor shooting ranges, a fishing 
pier, Lake Eaton and the vast Ocala National Forest. 

The mission of the Ocala Hunter Education Camp is to 
provide campers with the necessary skills and knowledge to 
become better sportsmen and women, while instilling an 
awareness of firearm safety and wildlife stewardship. In 
addition to hunter education, all campers will enjoy fishing, 
canoeing, hiking and many other outdoor activities. 

There are five weekly camp sessions beginning June 
23-28 and running through July 21-26. Tuition is $250 per 
camper for each week-long session. Tuition includes lodg- 
ing, all meals and snacks, program materials and instruction. 
Camp is available to both boys and girls, ages 10 through 
15. Campers must be at least 10 and no older than 15 by the 
first day of their camp session. For registration information, 
call (352) 625-2804 or e-mail: workmag@gfe.state.fl.us. 


FAMILY FISHING DAYS 

Scattered throughout the state in or near large cities are 
FWC-sponsored family fishing days. These generally occur 
in the warmer months around small ponds that are easily 
accessible for shoreline angling and that are regularly 
stocked with channel catfish and bream. Many children who 
attend experience the thrill of catching their first fish. To 
find out about family fishing events in your area, call the 
FWC regional office closest to you (listed on the next page) 
or log onto www.floridafisheries.com/schedule/kids.html. 


EDWARDS, TYER RETIRE 
After heading the FWC Division of Law Enforcement 


for 13 years, Col. Robert L. Edwards retired from his post in 


February. Edwards began his law enforcement career in 
1960. While attending college during the day, he worked 
nights as a radio operator on the midnight shift for the 
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Florida Highway Patrol. "When I started in law enforcement 
41 years ago," he said, "I was actually a pre-med student and 
had no intention of having a career in law enforcement, but, 
of course, I stayed, and it’s been a great trip. I’ve been lucky 
to have had a career that kept me enthusiastic about coming 
to work." 

Another recently retired FWC veteran is Ed Tyer. 
Among his many accomplishments during 31 years with the 
Commission, Tyer was instrumental in developing and guid- 
ing Florida’s hunter education program, one that has been 
emulated by several other states and Puerto Rico. Tyer has 
recently launched his own business to extract lead from 
shooting ranges with a machine that he has patented. 
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FWC OFFICER OF THE YEAR 

The FWC has selected Michael R. Andriano of North 
Port as its 2002 Law Enforcement Officer of the Year. 
According to Col. Robert Edwards, recently retired FWC 
Division of Law Enforcement director, Andriano has an 
unequaled sense of enthusiasm and an uncanny ability to dis- 
cover and apprehend violators. In 2001, he was directly 
involved with the issuance of 329 citations and 228 warnings 
that resulted in a conviction rate of 100 percent. "Officer 
Andriano is one of the most self-motivated and professional 
officers in state law enforcement," said Edwards. 


COMING NEXT ISSUE 


e Coastal Destinations 
e Shark Awareness 
¢ North Florida Springs 
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2002-02 WATERFOWL & WILD TURKEY 
STAMP ART 

Winners of this year’s annual waterfowl and wild turkey 
stamp art contest are John Nelson Harris of Groveland for 
his painting of a mottled duck in flight and Mark Anderson 
of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, for his painting of two eastern 
turkeys. The stamps are often collectors’ items and are part 
of the license requirements for waterfowl and turkey 
hunters. 


NEW COMMISSIONER 

Governor Jeb Bush has appointed Sandy Kaupe as the 
newest member of the FWC Commission, replacing Julie 
Morris. Kaupe grew up in the Clearwater vicinity and devel- 
oped a deep love for hunting, fishing and sailing. She has 
spearheaded numerous conservation and environmental 
organizations over the years and currently serves on the 
board of directors of the Duke University School of the 
Environment, the Florida Aquarium in Tampa and two chari- 
table foundations. "I applied for appointment to the FWC 
because Florida’s living resources have always offered so 
much enrichment to my life and to the lives of everyone 
who loves Florida," she said. "I want to play a greater role in 
conserving and protecting them." 


Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission Regions 


SOUTHWEST 

Greg Holder, director 
3900 Drane Field Road 
Lakeland, 33811 


NORTHWEST 
Lt. Col. Louie Roberson, 
director 


3911 Highway 2321 
Panama City, 32409 
(850) 265-3657 


NORTH CENTRAL 
Lt. Col. Julie L. Jones, 
director 

Route 7, Box 44 

Lake City, 32055 
(904) 758-0525 


NORTHEAST 

Dennis David, director 
1239 S.W. 10th Street 
Ocala, 34474 

(352) 732-1225 


(863) 648-3203 


SOUTH 

Mark Robson, director 
8535 Northlake Blvd. 
West Palm Beach, 33412 
(561) 625-5122 


TDD (850) 488-9542 
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Aah. 
Ask The Lieutenant 


Dear Lieutenant: 

Our nephew is coming here Thanksgiving. Does he need 
to take a hunting course or will Florida recognize his Texas 
and New York hunting license? 

— Aunt May 
Dear Aunt May: 

Florida law says that anyone born on or after June 1, 
1975, must have passed a hunter education course and show 
proof (certification card) before they can purchase a hunting 
license. If your nephew was born prior to this date, he simply 
needs a non-resident 10-day or season hunting license. If he 
was born on or after this date, he’s probably had to go 
through such a course in his home state and still has a certi- 
fication card. Florida recognizes every other states hunter 
education program. Hope this helps. 

=f: 
Dear Lieutenant: 

I have a question about gray squirrel hunting. The way it 
looks to me, a .22 rimfire is not a large enough caliber. 

— Big Gun 
Dear Big Gun: 

Dont know where that came from, but .22 rimfires are 
one of the best and most traditional calibers for squirrel 
hunting. With either short or long rifle cartridges, they are 
excellent for taking squirrels. Also, this is a legal caliber 


during small game seasons. 
— Lt. 


Lieutenant: 

I thought I saw a Florida panther in the Apalachicola 
National Forest near Tallahassee, but it was a long way off. 
Are they found there? 

— Panther Man 
Dear Panther Man: 

Florida panthers are now rare animals that are general- 
ly found in the wild areas of southwest Florida. Escaped 
non-native cats, bobcats, house cats and even otters are often 
mistaken for Florida panthers. Look for the panther s uni- 
form tawny color, long tail and large size to distinguish it 
from these other animals. 


CALENDAR 


18 HuManatee Festival, St. Marks (north Florida) 


JUNE 

1-2 "Ladies, Let’s Go Fishing" seminar, St. Augustine 

2 Four week-long fishing camps begin, Joe Budd WMA, 
Gadsden County 
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Buy a five-year freshwater 
Ushirg: license during May 2002. 


1-888- SiS ORORDEB 


tor’s office. ~~ =——— 


The Florida Fish and Wildlife oneewation 
Commission’s Partners are providing a variety 
of free samples’and premiums to promote 
Florida — Fishing Capital of the World when you 
buy a five-year or lifetime freshwater fishing 
license during May 2002. 


